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Who Picked the Apples? 


What Mr. Strand saw as he gazed 
out the window should have made him 
happy. Instead it made him very sad. 

Five acres of apples were ripe and 
ready to harvest—and he didn’t have the 
strength to pick them. 

For much of his life he had been a 
boiler fireman, and harvesting the ap- 
ples every year had been child’s play. 
But there had been an accident, and now 
he was laid up in the house helplessly 
watching the apples ripen and rot. 

he worrying about those apples,” 
his wife called from the next room. “It’s 
no great loss if we don’t harvest them.” 

“Laura, Laura, won’t you ever under- 
stand?” Mr. Strand answered patiently. 
“We have to pay taxes on that Fre acres, 
and after all the doctor bills from my 
accident, I don’t know where we'll find 
the money.” 

“I could ask the boys down the road 
to pick them,” suggested Mrs. Strand. 

“Boys!” scoffed her husband. “What 
do boys these days know about picking 




















apples? They’d bruise the fruit and then 
we couldn’t sell it anyway.” 

Mrs. Strand saw that nothing she could 
say would do any good, so she kept 
quiet. But not for long. A few minutes 
later she was shouting from a front 
window. “John! John! The high school 
bus has stopped outside our house, and 
a lot of boys are getting off. They’ve gone 
into the shed and got our fruit ladders. 
And now they’re swarming over our 
trees like bees.” 

“The thieves!” stormed Mr. Stran 
“They must have known we had tho: a 
apples and forced the bus driver to bring 
them here so they could get all they 
wanted.” 

“Don’t get so excited,” said Mrs. Strand 
calmly. “I see Gary Uppenheim among 
them. He lives next door, you know. I'll 
ask him what it’s all about.” 

Gary explained. “Ma’am, we boys heard 
that Mr. Strand couldn’t pick his apples 
this year, so we thought we’d come over 
and help. And you needn’t worry about 
the apples being picked right. We're all 
members of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica club.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful of you,” said 
Mrs. Strand, wiping away a tear. “And 
you will give me a list of all the boys’ 
names so I can thank them by letter, 
won’t you?” 

All the apples were picked that after- 
noon. Some time later Mrs. Strand asked 
Gary why he hadn’t given her that list 
of names. “Oh,” he said, “er, the boys 
have been too busy to give me their 
names.” 

“Now, look,” said Mrs. Strand. “You 
can’t fool me. Those boys didn’t want 
to be thanked, isn’t that right?” 

Gary blushed. “We’ve been having 
grand weather lately, haven’t we?” he 
said. 

Soon all the apples were sold—the boys 
made sure of that—and they gave all the 
money to Mr. Strand. There was plenty 
to pay the taxes and some left over. 

As for Mr. Strand, who lives in Oreg ; 
he thinks modern boys are a prett 
wonderful bunch after all. 


Your friend, 


Rhanene Ulraesel? 








TIPPY, THE TRAMP DOG 


W HEN the big truck stopped at the 
service station, a little black-and-white 
dog jumped off the running board and 
stretched himself. Then he walked over, 
lay down in the shade of the building, 
and fell asleep. 

A few minutes later, the big truck 
pulled out toward the highway again. 

“Hey, mister,” the man at the service 
station called -after the departing truck. 
“You forgot your dog!” 


By ALICE L. STEW ART 


The truck driver, a big smiling fellow, 
stuck his head out of the window and 
looked back at the little black-and-white 
dog still fast asleep in the shade of the 
station. 

“He’s just a tramp dog,” he said. “Don’t 
worry about him. He climbed onto my 
running board when I stopped in Spokane 
this morning. As soon as he’s awake he'll 
probably board the first truck that comes 
through.” To page 19 


Tippy elected himself the guardian of our garden, forever chasing away the cows from the plants. 














BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 








THE HALLOWEEN HANGING 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


| ees was a rush of excitement at the 
Mathews home. It was nearing Hallow- 
een, and Dan was set on really scaring 
somebody. Mr. and Mrs. Mathews tried 
hard to discourage their boy from any 
tricks that would involve someone's get- 
ting hurt or damage to property. 

“But all we're going to do,” pleaded Dan 
to his mother, “is scare a bunch of those 
silly girls in the neighborhood.” 

Father got out of his chair in the living 
room and peered around the corner. “And 
what, my good man, do you intend to do to 
scare these girls?” 

“Make a dummy,” was Dan’s blunt reply. 

“A dummy!” exclaimed Mother. “O Dan, 
not that again. You know what happened 
the last two times you made a dummy.” 

Dan could remember well. His memory 
was sharp and clear about dummies. He 
didn’t need to have Mother remind him of 
them, but she did. She proceeded to tell him 
of the near train wreck when he placed a 
dummy on the track and stopped the train; 
and of the time when he placed a manikin 
on the main highway at night, and a car 
skidded and nearly ran into the ditch trying 
to avoid the “body.” Yes, Dan could re- 
member all this well. 

“But Mom—Dad,” cried Dan, “you don’t 
understand. This is different.” 

“Different in what way?” asked Father, 
his eyebrows raised as he tried to find out 
just what Dan had in mind. 


“Well, for one thing, the dummy we're 
going to make is not going to be on a track 
or road and it won't hurt a soul. Honest, 
Dad, it won't.” 

Mother interrupted. “Where will it be 
then?” 

“Well,” drawled Dan, “that’s a_ big 
secret.” And with this he proceeded to 
whisper to his parents just- where he and 
his boy friend planned to place the dummy. 
Dan was afraid his younger sister would 
find out, and then the whole plan would 
be ruined. 

The day before Halloween, Dan and 
John were out by the tool shed working 
feverishly, trying to make something out 
of nothing. They had Father's tools strewn 
out over the yard, and gunny sacks galore, 
but somehow Dan was not satisfied. 

“You know, John, this thing has got to 
be realistic. It can’t be something that'll be 
funny.” 

“That's right,” agreed John. “We want to 
scare these girls, not make them laugh. 
They do too much of that already.” 

Dan scratched his head. He always 
scratched when he was thinking. It seemed 
to help him circulate ideas. Suddenly his 
eyes grew wide, and then he snapped his 
fingers. 

“I've got it, John! I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” 

“We'll use my dad’s old coat and pants, 
and stuff’ these gunny sacks in them and 
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forget about using a wood frame. Won't 


that be 

“What are you doing?” Dona, Dan's 
little sister, came skipping down the lane 
toward the tool shed. 

“We're making gunny-sack pie, silly. 
Now go play with your dollies.” 

Dona shook her head. “Unh-unh. Dollies 
aren’t so much fun. You really going to 
make pie?” 

Dan stood with his hands on his hips 
and was about to say something to drive 
his sister away, when John interrupted. 

“Dan, why not tell her all about it? She 
won't hurt anything, and besides she might 
be able to help.” 

Dan realized he was acting like a baby 
himself. John was right. Maybe Dona 
could help a little. Maybe He squinted 
at his sister and then chuckled. Dona 
would be the best decoy around if she 
would just keep quiet about some things. 

“Listen, sis, we've got a secret. I wasn’t 
going to tell you, but if you can keep still 
I'll tell you what we're going to do.” 








Dona’s eyes brightened. 
She nodded her head in 
approval and promised she 
would not tell a soul, not 
even her best little friend. 
But Dan did want her to tell 
some of the neighbor girls some things. 
Things that would arouse their curiosity. 
The way Dan figured, Dona, being a girl, 
could quietly drop a few hints and start the 
conversation going in the right direction— 
conversation about a mysterious something 
down at the old wooden water tower on the 
corner of 125th Street. The tower itself 
was enclosed. Inside, a broken and rickety 
old staircase led to the top. No one was 
living in the ramshackle house next door, 
and this fact made the tower an ideal set- 
ting for the stunt that Dan wanted to try. 

Now the atmosphere was created, the 
dummy was completed, and Dan was anx- 
ious for Halloween night. Dona had been 
faithful in talking to the neighbor girls 
about the “spooks” down at the tower. 

To page 17 





When Dan kicked the door open the girls took one look at what was hanging inside and ran for 
their lives. But Dan and John—big, brave boys, they claimed to be—ran faster than any girl! 
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CHAPTER 7: SHADOWS 


DARKENING ON TANNA 





Le traders who had persuaded the natives 
to kill Mr. and Mrs. Gordon on the island 
of Erromanga did their best to talk the 
chiefs on Tanna into killing me. But our 
chiefs refused, held back by God, and the 
traders returned to Erromanga in a sulky 
mood. 

Next day our mission house was sur- 
rounded with armed men, some from in- 
land, others from near Mr. Mathieson’s mis- 
sion station. They loudly praised the Erro- 
mangans! 

The leader said again and again in my 
hearing, “The men of Erromanga killed 
Missi Williams long ago. We killed several 
other teachers. We fought Missi Turner 
and Missi Nisbet, and drove them from our 
island before you came. We killed the 
teachers on Aniwa island. We killed several 
white men, and no man-of-war punished us. 
Let us talk this over, about killing Missi 
Paton and his teachers, till we see if any 
man-of-war comes to punish the Erroman- 
gans. If not, let us unite, let us kill these 
missionaries, let us drive the worship of 
Jehovah from our land!” 

That night the Tannese met on their 
village dancing grounds and held high festi- 
val in praise of the Erromangans. 

Our best friend, old Nowar the chief, 
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who had worn shirt and kilt for some time 
and had come regularly to the worship, re- 
lapsed once more. He painted his face, 
threw off his clothing, and picked up his 
bow and arrows and his tomahawk, which, 
he boasted, had killed many men and at 
least one woman! 

Groups of natives assembled near us and 
sat whispering together. They urged old 
Abraham to return to Aneityum at the first 
opportunity, as our lives were certain to be 
taken, but he replied, “I will not leave 
Missi.” 

Abraham stood by me in every danger. 
We conducted family prayers alternately; 
and that evening he prayed: “O Lord, our 
heavenly Father, they have murdered Thy 
servants on Erromanga. And now they want 
to kill Missi Paton and me! Our great King, 
protect us, and make their hearts soft and 
sweet to Thy worship. Or if they are per- 
mitted to kill us, let us die together in Thy 
good work, like Thy servants Missi Gordon 
the man and Missi Gordon the woman.” 

The natives all over the island now be- 
came greatly excited. War, war, nothing but 
war, was spoken of! Preparations for war 
were being made in all the villages far and 
near. Fear sat on every face, and armed 
bands kept watching one another, as if 





uncertain where the war was to begin or by 
whom. No one did any work, and we found 
ourselves the center of conflict, one party 
set for killing us or driving us away; the 
other wishing to keep us. 

I sent Abraham to talk with Nowar, who 
had defended us until a spear had damaged 
his right knee. He sent a canoe by Abraham, 
advising me to take some of my goods in it 
to his house by night, and he would try to 
protect them and us. 

The risk was so great we could take only 
a very little. Enemies were on every hand 
to cut off our flight, and Miaki, the worst of 
all, ruled the village we had to pass through 
in going to Nowar’s. 

In the darkness of the mission house we 
dared not light a candle for fear someone 
might see us and shoot us. 

Not one of Nowar’s men dared come to 
help us. But in the end it made no differ- 
ence, for Nowar and his men kept what 
was taken there, as their portion of the 
plunder. 

Abraham, his wife, and I waited anxiously 
for the morning light. Miaki, the false and 
cruel, came to assure us that the heathen 
would not return that day. Yet, as daylight 
came in, Miaki himself stood and blew a 
great conch shell not far from our house. I 
ran out to see why this trumpet shell had 





been blown, and found it 
was the signal for a great 
company of howling, armed 
savages to rush down the hill 
on the other side of the bay 
and make straight for the 
mission house. 

We had not a moment to lose. To have 
remained would have been certain death to 
us all, and also to Matthew, a teacher just 
arrived from Mr. Mathieson’s station. I am 
no fatalist. I held on while one gleam of 
hope remained. Escape for life was now the 
only path of duty. 

I called the teachers, locked the door, and 
made quickly for Nowar’s village. There 
was not a moment left to carry anything 
with us. Abraham and his wife and I lost 
all our earthly goods, and all our clothing 
except what we had on. My Bible, the few 
translations that I had made into Tannese, 
and a light pair of blankets were all I 
carried with me. 

On reaching Nowar’s village unobserved, 
we found the people terror-stricken, cry- 
ing, rushing about in despair at such a host 
of armed savages approaching. I urged 
them to ply their axes, cut down trees, and 
block the path. 

For a while they worked vigorously at 
this. Then, as far as eye could see, they 





When Miaki blew the conch shell at daybreak, | saw a great company of howling, armed savages 
rush down the hill on the other side of the bay and make straight for the mission house. 
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saw the shore covered with armed men 
rushing on toward their village. They were 
overwhelmed with fear. They threw away 
their axes and weapons of war. They cast 
themselves headlong on the ground, and 
knocked themselves against the trees as if to 
kill themselves before they were killed. 
They cried, “Missi, it’s of no use! We will 
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THE LESSON IN A SONG 
By EVELINE WENTLAND HEINTZ 


A little bird sat in a tree 

And sang a pretty song for me. 
He never spoke a single word, 
And yet I loved that little bird. 


Because he taught me not to sigh, 
And taught me not to fret or cry. 
What did he do when things went wrong? 
He just sat down and sang a song. 


all be killed and eaten today! See what a 
host are coming against us.” 

Mothers snatched up little children and 
ran to hide in the bush. Others waded as 
far as they could into the sea with them, 
holding their heads above the water. The 
whole village collapsed in a condition of 
indescribable terror. Nowar, lame with his 
wounded knee, got a canoe turned upside- 
down and sat upon it where he could see 
the whole approaching multitude. He said, 
“Missi, sit down beside me, and pray to our 
Jehovah God, for if He does not send deliv- 
erance now, we are all dead men. They 
will kill us all on your account, and that 
quickly. Pray, and I will watch!” 

They had gone to the mission house and 
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broken in the door, and finding that we 
had escaped, they had rushed on to Nowar's 
village. For, as they had begun to plunder 
the bedroom, Nouka had said, “Leave every- 
thing. Missi will come back for his valuable 
things at night, and then we will get them 
and him also!” 

So he had nailed up the door, and they 
had all marched for Nowar’s village. We 
prayed as one can only pray when in the 
jaws of death. We felt that God was near, 
and could help us. When the savages were 


about three hundred yards off, at the foor® 


of a hill leading up to the village, Nowar 
touched my knee, saying, “Missi, Jehovah is 
hearing! They are all standing still!” 

Had they come on they would have met 
with no opposition, for the people were 
scattered in terror. Shoreward, and round 
the harbor as far as we could see, was a 
dense host of warriors, but all were standing 
still, absolutely silent. 

We saw a man running along the multi- 
tude, saying something to them as he 
passed, and then disappearing into the bush. 

To our amazement, the host began to 
turn, and slowly marched back in great 
silence, entering the remote bush at the 
head of the harbor. 

Nowar and his people were in ecstasies, 
crying out, “Jehovah has heard Missi’s 
prayer! Jehovah has protected us and 
turned them away back.” 

About midday, Nouka and Miaki sent 
their cousin Jonas to speak to me. He had 
always been friendly to me, and now he 
said that I could return to my house in 
safety. But we felt they were deceiving us. 

Next night, Abraham ventured to creep 
near the mission house to test whether we 
might return, and to save some valuable 
things and get a change of clothing. 

The house seemed to be all right. But a 
large party of Miaki’s men at once enclosed 
Abraham. They asked him many questions 
about me, then let him go since I was not 
there. Had I gone there they would cer- 
tainly have killed me that night. 


Again, at midnight, Abraham and i® 


wife and Matthew went to the missio 

house. They found Nouka, Miaki, and Kare- 
wick nearby, concealed in the bush among 
the reeds. Once more the heathen en- 
closed them, thinking I was there too. But 
Nouka, finding that I was not, cried out, 
“Don’t kill them just now! Wait till Missi 
comes.” To page 16 
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Last Call for Those 
HUNDRED THOUSAND CANS! 


[F YOU will look «carefully around that 
mountain of cans in the picture you will 
count thirty-four Juniors. And if you will 
count all the cans, and the packages of dried 
food, and the articles of clothing—which 
don’t show in the picture!—you will find 
that there are almost nine hundred items. 
All of them were brought in by those 
thirty-four Juniors—and a few others too 
bashful to appear—in less than two hours’ 
work at Halloween last year. 

Now watch this! There are more than 
thirty-three thousand Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Juniors who read the JUNIOR GUIDE 
every week in the United States. The 
Juniors in the picture brought in almost 
thirty cans apiece. If all the thirty-three 
thousand Juniors in the country brought in 
the same number of cans at Halloween this 
year there would be nearly a million cans 
to be used in food baskets for the needy at 
Thanksgiving. That's why we believe it 
should be easy for all of us to collect at 
least a hundred thousand cans this year. 


There are just a few days left to get your 
plans laid. If no one in your church is talk- 
ing about getting a hundred thousand cans 
you go and see your pastor or the Sabbath 
school leader or the Pathfinder director, and 
ask him to get things going. 

On Halloween night take some papers 
to give out, if possible. And when you go 
to the door say, “We are from the Seventh- 
day Adventist church. Instead of asking for 
treats for ourselves tonight, we’d appreciate 
some canned food for baskets for the 
needy at Thanksgiving, please.” 

You'll find a lot of people willing to give. 
And, of course, cash or clothing are also 
welcome. 

Then when the soliciting is over, have a 
little party and stack up all the cans and 
take a picture. Your local newspaper will 
probably be glad to print it. And be sure 
to send a picture and a report to the 
JUNIOR GUIDE. 

Now let’s all get out and collect those 
Hundred Thousand Cans! 


Juniors of Sligo church, Takoma Park, Maryland, and the cans of food they collected last year. 
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THE GHOST IN THE CLOSET 


By MICKEY RANDOLPH, Age 11 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


One night when my mother was a little 
girl her cousin came to stay all night with 
her. They went to bed and talked till quite 
late. Before getting into bed, Dot, my 
mother’s cousin, who was easily frightened, 
looked under the bed and all around the 
room to make sure there was no “burglar” 
there. 


My mother, whose name is Jerry, had 
just about fallen asleep when Dot poked 
her and said, “Jerry, Jerry, wake up! Some- 
one is in the closet!” 


Jerry just grunted and said, “Go back to 
sleep; there’s no one there.” 

Dot was quiet a few minutes. Then she 
said, “Jerry, don’t you see that white thing 
over there?” 


Jerry saw something white, but she 
wasn't going to let Dot know she was afraid; 
so she said, “Oh, don’t be such a scaredy- 


Cat. 

They both lay still and kept watch on the 
white thing. It moved. It was coming 
closer! 


They could stand the suspense no longer. 
“Uncle Sky! Uncle Sky! Come quickly; 
someone is in our room,” Dot screamed. 


My mother’s father lighted a lamp (they 
didn’t have electricity in those days) and 
ran into the room as quickly as he could. 
By the light of the lamp he exposed “the 
ghost in the closet.” It was a white night- 
shirt hanging on a nail and blowing slightly 
in the breeze from an open window. 
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WHEN IT’S SPRING 


By ROSEMARIE GESSELE, Age 14 
Denhoff, North Dakota 


Birds fly up 

In the sky, 

Now alight 
From their flight, 
On their perch; 
Start to search 
For a note 

In their throat. 


There they go, 
Really slow, 
Chirping here, 
Chirping there; 
Now they sing 
While they cling. 
Hear it ring— 
Today is spring! 





A BEAR SCARE 


By TODD MURDOCH, Age 12 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


Have you ever been eaten by a bear? 
I nearly was one day! 

As we were traveling through Banff Na- 
tional Park in Canada, we came across a 
mother bear and her two cubs on the road. 
The mother bear was begging for f 
from some other tourists, and her two cubs 
were wandering about on the highway. 

When I saw the cubs alone I decided to 
go and pet them, so I walked over to them 
very quietly. They looked so very playful 
and friendly that I put my hands down and 
petted them. One of them walked between 
my legs, but the other one gave a low 











growl and grabbed my leg. It surely didn’t 
take long for my leg to move! 

I had had enough and planned to go to 
the car, but I saw the mother coming toward 
me quite fast. All I could do was stand 
still. I expected her to do something to 
me, but she just brushed against my trousers 
and went by. This time I really had had 
enough. I didn’t waste any time getting to 
the car, jumping inside, and closing the 
door. My mother said my face was really 
red. 

You can pet all the bear cubs you want 
o. I'm through with that, especially when 
the mother is around. 





FRISKY 


By JUDY MIKLOS, Age 12 
Brawley, California 








YOU, PILATE 


By VIOLET FRY, Age 12 
Monticello, Arkansas 


ere was no one fo plead His case but you. 
nd you, in your cowardice, turned away 
The Man who would have saved you that day. 


— and unwanted by all but a few, 


The Man whe came to die for you— 

To set Him free was the least you could do; 

But you prized your position more than the 
right, 

And you turned your Saviour away that night. 





You sent Him to Herod, for you were afraid. 
But he feared too—no decision was made. 
Yet God did not give you up in your sin, 

And a chance to free Him He gave you again. 


Your wife sent a letter and told of a dream 

She'd seen of this Prisoner, bound but serene. 

“Many things have I suffered," her brief letter 
ran; 

“Have thou nothing to do with that just man." 


‘Twixt justice and pride a great battle was 
fought, 

And pride won that battle, the judgment was 
wrought. 

“His blood be on us and our children," cried 
they. 

You answered, "He's yours. Go, take Him 
away.” 





SMILES ON THEIR FACES 


By BONNIE ANN HEVENER, Age 13 
Churchville, Virginia 


As we go through the race and the struggle 
of life, 

With all of its hustle and bustle and strife, 

There are so many kinds of people we see. 

What kind of person do you chance to be? 


There are folks who are sad and folks who 
are sour, 

Folks who are glad and folks who are dour. 

There are folks who are happy and folks 
who are gay 

And light-hearted people who sing on life's 
way. 


There are folks who are rich and folks who 
are poor, 

Including the tramps who knock at your 
door. 

There are folks who are strong and folks 
who are weak 

And folks who are rude and folks who are 
meek, 


There are folks, too, who gossip, of whom 
‘tis well said, 

“How full is their mouth! How empty their 
head!" 

But the folks | like best when I'm traveling 
to places 

Are the friendly, kind people with smiles on 
their faces! 
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Did Anna really know more 
than she admitted? 





THE SURPRISERS SURP 


OF ALL the pupils in our sixth-grade 
class, Anna was the least excited over 
Halloween. Perhaps this was because she 
did not speak or understand the English 
language very well. She was a German girl 
and had been in America only a few months 
when her family moved into our small Kan- 
sas town. 

Anna had long, yellow braids and blue 
eyes. She was quite shy, too, and I was a 
little bit surprised when she joined Alice 
and me as we stood near the swings in the 
schoolyard. We were talking to Alice’s two 
brothers, Fred and John Blake. 


“Hello, Anna,” said Alice. “We are 


making plans for Halloween. Would you 
like to go Halloweening with us?” 

Anna smiled and nodded her head. “Yes,” 
she said. “Yes, much I like.” We laughed at 
Anna’s way of twisting words. “You tell me 
what?” she said brightly. 

“It’s like this,” John began to explain. 
“We each plan some good Halloween joke 
to play on someone. Then on Halloween 
we carry out our plans. Of course we must 
wait until it is dark so no one can see us. 
Now, do you understand?” 

Anna nodded slowly, but we could see 
that she was puzzled. 

“Perhaps I can make her understand,” 
said Fred. “Anna, do you remember the load 
of wood Mr. Jones cut for his fireplace?” 
Anna nodded. “Well,” said Fred, “it is still 
piled up at the edge of his woodlot. He 
hasn’t stacked it up beside his garage as he 
usually does. What we're going to do to 
that woodpile is going to be fun!” 

Anna laughed. “Oh, good joke!” she ex- 
claimed. 
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“She understands all right,” said Alice. 

I was not at all sure Anna did understand. 
I knew what had been planned. Every stick 
of that wood was to be thrown into the 
creek. It was Fred’s idea. 

“I am going to play a good joke on that 
fussy old maid, Miss Tyler,” I said. “Alice 
has thought up a good trick to play on 
their cranky neighbor, Mrs. Barnes. John is 
going to help Mr. Beasley gather his pump- 
kin crop.” We all giggled 
and Anna joined heartily 
in the laughter. 

“Now here are the 
plans,” said John, who was 
the oldest of our group. 
“We are all going to the 
Halloween party at the 
schoolhouse tomorrow eve- 
ning at seven o'clock. We 
will stay about an hour, 
then slip away from the 
party and play our jokes. 
We'll have time to do 
them all and get home 
again before our folks be- 
gin to worry about where 
we have been. See?” 

Anna nodded happily 
and we knew she was glad 
to be included in the fun. 

As I walked slowly home 
I thought about those jokes 
we planned to play on our 


Anna was out of breath when 
she joined us. “I been hurry,” 
she said, her blue eyes spar- 
kling. “I play such good joke!” 
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By CLARICE WIDMAN 


unsuspecting neighbors. I had heard the 
older boys and girls tell what fun they had 
Halloweening, and I thought we should 
have fun too. I planned to make a life-size 
dummy of a man, using a false-face mask, 
a broom, and a suit of my father’s old 
clothes. 1 would set him against the back 
fence where Miss Tyler would be sure to 
see him when she put out her cat for the 
night. I smiled to myself as I imagined her 





fright. She would be sure to call the town 
constable. Miss Tyler always called the 
town constable to investigate every little 
thing. She even called him when children 
walked across her lawn. How everybody 
would laugh when they found out that Miss 
Tyler's “man” on the back fence was only 
a broom. 

Alice’s joke on Mrs. Barnes was more 
simple. She was going to open the door of 
Mrs. Barnes’s chicken coop. At daylight the 
chickens would scatter far and wide. “At 
least,” said Alice when she told me of it, 
“it will pay her back for yelling at me when 
I climb over her fence.” 

John was going to help Mr. Beasley 
gather his pumpkins all right. But he 
planned to toss them into the old dry well 
at the edge of the field, where Mr. Beasley 
would probably never find them. 

There was no school next day and I 
spent all morning making the dummy. 
Mother did not know what I planned to do 
with it. She helped me with the stuffing. 
The broom really did look very much alive. 

Mother said it was strange that I did not 
want to wear my best dress to the party. But 
To page 16 





By HARRY BAERG 


Vi—Taking Care of Our Forests 
ANSWERING QUESTION 6. Describe the importance of forest conserva- 


tion in your State. 


MV HONOR A cloudburst in the West- 
ern mountains a few years 
ago sent water down the hill- 
sides in a raging torrent that 

IN TREES carried with it enough silt, 
AND SHRUBS = mud, and rocks to bury half 

a town in the valley below. 
The town had been there for nearly fifty 
years, but it was not until recently that 
floods began to endanger it. 

Floods have increased greatly in the past 
decades. Investigators studying the causes 
of this flood and of many others found sev- 
eral causes for these disasters. Of course, the 
heavy rains were the direct cause, but they 
did not account for the fact that floods are 
becoming more frequent and doing more 
damage. Long-continued and heavy rains 
have fallen ever since the time of Noah, 
and there is little that can be done to stop 
them from falling, but man can still have 
a big hand in controlling floods. 

Forest cover includes the shrubs, seedling 
trees, flowers, and grasses that grow under 
trees in the forests. It is very important in 
preventing floods, for it acts as a giant 
blotter. In a heavy rainstorm it soaks up the 
water, keeping it from running away in a 
flood. The water, held by this cover, soaks 
into the ground and supplies moisture to 
trees and plants. The excess seeps down and 
comes out in springs as clear, cold water 
that keeps streams running long after the 
surface water has gone. These streams, be- 
ing permanent, are ideal and reliable homes 
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for fish and other water creatures, and are 
steady sources of drinking and irrigation 
water. Forest cover also keeps the ground 
from drying out rapidly after a rain. On 
rangeland, dead grass and brush do the same 
work. 

One important cause of flooding is over- 
grazing. Some cattle and sheep ranchers 
are too anxious to raise as much stock on 
their range as possible, and the grass and 
forage plants are eaten off close to the 
ground. In the woods the ground cover is 
grazed off and many young trees destroyed. 
Gully washers start in every shower, erod- 
ing hillsides and flooding valleys. Cultiva- 
tion of light soils on steep hillsides can do 
the same thing. It is better to plant them 
tO grass or trees. 

The beaver is a great conservation worker. 
With all his dams he slows down streams 
and stores water that soaks slowly into the 
ground instead of running off. Silt piles up 
in beaver ponds till they are filled, and 
provides the rich soil of what are later 
called beaver meadows. A natural working 
out of God's plans in nature takes care of 
cloudbursts very nicely. When we interfere 
with the original plans we must go carefully. 

Man needs the material that trees provide, 
and has to cut them down and saw them 
into lumber. If the logging is done selectively, 
taking only the mature trees, it need not 
harm the natural balance. If too many trees 
are taken and much of the ground cover 
is destroyed in doing so, the balance may 
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be upset, especially in a dry country where 
plants do not start easily. 

High-rigger logging, where almost all the 
trees are destroyed in the area logged, is 
another factor that contributes to flooding. 
It is allowed now only on the damp Pacific 
slopes where the forest cover grows so 
rapidly that a new forest starts soon after 
the old one has been cut down. Many log- 
ging firms engaged in this type of lumber- 
ing are farsighted enough to leave strips 
of the old forest to reseed the logged-oft 
rea. 

As you may have guessed by now, one 


of the main causes of floods is forest fires. 
They destroy all plant life in their path, 
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including not only the ground cover but 
the valuable timber trees themselves. You 
have probably heard much about prevent- 
ing forest fires, and it is well to be re- 
minded of it continually when we are in 
the woods. Its importance can hardly be 
overemphasized. Once a forest is devastated 
by fire it is a long time before it is restored. 

In the long, dry, hot spells that come in 
summer it is dangerous to drop any burning 
material or even to light a “safe” campfire. 
When the needles, grass, and leaves on the 
ground are tinder-dry a flying spark will 
ignite them almost as though they were in- 
flammable gas. Once a fire has a good start 
in such weather, especially if a wind is blow- 
ing, it is almost impos- 
sible to stop it. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of valu- 
able trees will be burned, 
and lives and property 
may be lost before it can 
be controlled. Dry elec- 
trical storms often start 
fires in remote places at 
such times. These are un- 
avoidable. As a rule elec- 
trical storms are followed 
by rains that put out the 
fires they begin. My wife 
and I once watched a 
storm light five fires in 
the forested mountains 
across the lake, and put 
them all out again be- 
fore they could get under 
way. 

In order to really take 
care of our forests we 
must appreciate them and 
realize their great value. 
When settlers first en- 
tered the vast hardwood 
forests of the East and 
the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, they con- 
sidered the trees of so 
little value that they cut 
down almost all of them. 
Many were piled up and 
burned, others were used 
to provide logs and fuel 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Forest fires destroy not only 
the trees but most of the an- 
imals too. Don’t let one start! 





for the settlers’ homes, shelter for their 
stock, and split rails for their snake fences. 
To them, these trees were just encumber- 
ing the ground on which they wished to 
raise grain and other food crops. Today 
with the abundant surpluses of grains and 
the shortages of hardwood, we tear down 
many of the old barns to salvage wood, and 
we wish for the wealth of timber the 
pioneers had but did not appreciate. 

Now that crops have refused to grow on 
the worn-out, stony soil from which the 
primeval forests were cleared, many such 
farms have been abandoned. The more pro- 
gressive farmers are finding that it is a far- 
sighted program to plant forests on de- 
pleted hillsides, swamps, and washed-out 
gullies. Many cities, too, are finding it a 
good investment to buy up deserted farm 
land, plant it to forests, and reap good 
profits. These come not oniy from the sale 
of timber, but from the value of the land 
as parks and recreational areas. In Europe 
the practice has long been followed of 
planting a tree for every one that is cut 
down. 

Where there are trees, birds will come 
to nest and to assist in the increasing battle 
against insect pests. Trees provide food for 
many creatures besides man, and where food 
is, they will come. The wilderness will 
return, at least in part, and we can have 
back with us again some of the wildlife 
that we have come to appreciate more since 
it has gone. 

As we become better acquainted with 
trees and learn the value of them, we will 
want to do all we can to preserve them for 
the future. 





John Paton 
From page 8 


Hearing this, Matthew slipped into the 
bush and escaped. Abraham’s wife waded 
into the sea, and was allowed to get away. 
Abraham was permitted to go to the mission 
house, but he too crept into the bush, and 
after a time of anxious waiting they came 
back to me in safety. We now gave up all 
hope of recovering anything from the house. 

Toward morning, when Miaki and his 
men saw that I was not coming back to de- 
liver myself into their hands, they broke up 
my house and stole all they could carry 
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away. They tore my books, and scattered 
them about. They took away the type of my 
printing press, to be made into bullets for 
their muskets. For similar uses. they melted 
down the zinc lining of my boxes and 
everything else that could be melted. What 
they could not take away, they destroyed. 

As the night advanced, Nowar declared 
that I must leave his village before morning, 
or he and his people would be killed for 
protecting me. He advised me to try to 
reach Mr. Mathieson’s mission station, inas- 
much as the sea was calm. 


I asked him to give me back my propery 


but he wouldn’t let me have any of it. 

How could I sail? Miaki had stolen my 
boat—mast, sails, and oars—and also the 
canoe I had bought on Aneityum. He had 
threatened to shoot any person who assisted 
me. 

The danger was getting worse all the 
time. Finally Nowar said, “You cannot re- 
main longer in my house! My son will 
guide you to the large chestnut tree in my 
plantation in the bush. Climb up into it, 
and remain there till the moon rises.” 

I was entirely at the mercy of such doubt- 
ful friends, but felt it best to obey. I 
climbed into the tree, and they went away, 
leaving me alone. 


(To be continued) 


The Surprisers Surprised 
From page 13 


I knew that if we each carried out our own 
plans we had work to do. Alice and I 
would have to help the boys with their 
tricks. Then there was Anna. No telling 
what she had planned. 

The party started promptly at seven 
o'clock. Our teacher had us all playing 
games for a while. We were having so 
much fun we did not realize it was almost 
eight o'clock. During a pause in the games 
we four gathered in the cloakroom. 


“Where is Anna?” In all the excitement w 





“It’s almost time to go,” said ne wi) ! ¢ 


had not missed her. Anna had not come to 
the party. 

“Maybe she decided not to go Halloween- 
ing with us,” said Fred. “It was a mistake 
to ask her.” 

“Likely she has been busy telling our 
jokes to Mr. Beasley and Mr. Jones,” John 





complained. “If she has, we won't dare go 
there. They will be waiting for us, and I 
don’t care to be caught at a trick like this.” 

“Stop worrying,” said Alice. “Here comes 
Anna now!” 

Anna’s face was flushed, and she was out 
of breath as though she had been running. 

“Where have you been?” asked Fred 
crossly. 

“I been hurry,” said Anna, her blue eyes 
sparkling with laughter. “I play such good 
joke!” 

“What have you been up to?” John de- 

anded. 

“First,” said Anna, “I take some apple 
cake to Mrs. Barnes. She very surprise! She 
like good joke. Then I go Miss Tyler. I take 
her some cake too. She very much like! She 
very happy.” 

We were all too surprised to say anything 
for a while. Anna had misunderstood the 
whole idea. 

Finally John said, “Well, what do we do 
now? I suppose you helped Mr. Beasley 
gather his pumpkins too?” 

“And stacked Mr. Jones’s wood against 
his garage?” added Fred. 

“Oh, no,” Anna shook her head. “I got 
no much time. I tell them we all help 
tomorrow. They like it. They say fine joke.” 

Alice and I began to laugh. The whole 
thing struck us as being extremely funny. 
Here we had carefully planned tricks to 
play on our neighbors and Anna had really 
played the only good jokes—and a very 
good one on us too! 

“Anna is really right, you know,” said 
Alice when we could stop laughing. 

“Of course she is,” I agreed. “I’m glad 
Anna played her jokes first. Ours weren't 
very funny anyway. Tomorrow we will carry 
out Anna’s promises.” 

But the boys were quite angry with 
Anna for spoiling their fun, they said. How- 
ever, the next day they came along with 
Alice, Anna, and me when we went to the 
Jones woodlot. We stacked the wood in 
neat rows against the garage. Mr. Jones 
was very grateful. 

And Mr. Beasley said he never dreamed 
we could do so much work in such a short 
time. He had been worrying how he was 
going to get his pumpkin crop gathered be- 
cause of his rheumatism. Mrs. Beasley 
brought out a large pumpkin pie and a 
pitcher of milk. We had a nice party in their 


yard after the pumpkins were all gathered. 

“You know,” said Alice as we started for 
home, “this kind of joke is much more fun. 
It helps people.” 

“I think so too,” I said. “Do you know 
that Mrs. Barnes, and Miss Tyler both waved 
and called to me as I passed their houses 
this morning? They have never bothered to 
do that before. Count me out on any more 
Halloween jokes except the good ones,” I 
laughed. 

Fred and John only mumbled, but I know 
they agreed. 

Now, after many years, I remember 
Anna’s twinkling eyes and I wonder if she 
really did misunderstand—or did she do it 
to teach us all a much-needed lesson in 
kindness? 


The Halloween Hanging 
From page 5 


Dan was so pleased that he thought the 
next time his mind hit on an idea like this 
he would immediately share the thing with 
his sister. He found that by cooperating 
with her, instead of scolding her, he had 
more fun and a lot more satisfaction. 

“It’s too bad Dona has to go to bed on 
the very night John and I are going to take 
the girls down to the tower,” said Dan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathews looked at each 
other. They were pleased that Dan had 
allowed his little sister to enter into the 
plan and that he was anxious for her to 
have a good time too; but what was this 
about taking the girls to the tower? 

“You never told us about this,” Father 
said. There was a frown on his face and he 
looked at Mother again. Just what could 
their boy be up to now? 

“I thought you were just going to make a 
dummy and leave it in the tower for the 
girls to see as they walked by on their 
way home from school,” continued Father. 

Dan shook his head. “They just wouldn’t 
see it, and besides we want to be there 
when they scream.” 

“Well, I'm sure the Aikens won't let 
their girl walk down there at night, nor 
the Jacobsens, nor anyone else, for that 
matter,” warned Mother wisely. 

“Supposing we don’t go at night, but 
right after supper when it’s just getting 
dark?” asked Dan. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 
FOR JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Author's Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

Stories should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. 

Poems should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

Drawings should be on stiff paper or poster 
board. They may be drawn in black pencil, 
black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, or 
water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink. These don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on croquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

Photographs will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 24” x 2%”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will be 
printed. If yours does not come out within 
six months, try again! But think what fun it 
will be to see your story or picture in print! 


eee 


Father patted his son on the head. “Son, 
if you go down there with those girls 
you're likely to get foolish and start push- 
ing them around. I know just how you and 
John act sometimes, and then someone will 
get hurt.” 

“Aw, Dad, we won't push. We'll just 
take them down there and open the door 
and let them see and then watch them 
run home screaming at the sight.” 

Mother smiled at Father, who forced 
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back a grin and said, “You really think a 
bunch of gunny sacks will scare the girls, 
do you?” 

“Scare them? Why, Dad, they'll run so 
fast and so far it’ll be funny to watch. The 
silly things . 

“All right, son,” interrupted Mother. 
“You try your stunt after supper; but 
mind, be back before seven o'clock.” 

There was an eerie gray light around 

the old deserted buildings at 125th when 
the girls arrived with Dan and John in the 
lead. The wind was banging the lo 
boards near the front walk as the grou 
passed between the dilapidated house and 
the tower. The house itself was dark and 
nearly as spooky as the tall wooden tower 
that moaned in the wind. The girls were 
leery of what might be inside because of 
the rumors they had heard, but they did 
not mind walking that way so long as Dan 
and John went along for protection. 
. All went well, and Dan and John winked 
at each other as the girls huddled together. 
But the evening twilight was casting a 
shadowy glow about the place that added 
something even Dan and John had not 
anticipated. 

“Come on over here and let’s see what's 
up in the old tower,” suggested Dan as 
bravely as he could. He kicked the door 
open and all eyes glued to the sight in 
the darkened building. There hanging from 
the ceiling of the tower was the body of a 
man. And it was moving! 

Dan and John stumbled over each other 
trying to get away first. The girls screamed 
just as the boys had predicted, but the boys 
were far, far ahead of them down the trail. 
Running full steam for home, Dan streaked 
away from the awful sight. The only thing 
that kept him from being first through the 
woods that led to his house was the fact that 
John was so scared he ran right past him. 
Without saying good-by John fled for home, 
while Dan burst suddenly into the living 
room and shut the door with a bang. 

“Well, what's been chasing you, son? 
asked Father. 

“It’s the man hanging in the tower!” 
panted Dan, his face pale and his voice 
obviously not under control. 

“Explain yourself, son,” smiled Father, 
although in his mind he could already 
picture just about what had happened. 

Dan and John had led the girls to the 
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tower to see the dummy they had tied to 
the rafters the day before; but in the eerie 
glow of the setting sun the figure had 
looked much more grotesque than the boys 
had expected, and when the wind, blowing 
through the broken window, had made the 
dummy swing back and forth, it had been 
too much for even the big, brave boys. 
Mother and Father could not restrain their 
laughter as Dan told how real everything 
had looked. 

“You will make dummies, won't you?” 

d Mother at last. 

“Well,” said Dan slowly, “there's one 
thing we can be proud of. We boys sure 
ran a lot faster than those slowpoke girls.” 


Tippy, the Tramp Dog 
From page 3 


Not long after this, my brother Harold, 
who was also a truck driver, happened to 
stop at this same station. He noticed, as he 
stepped from his truck, that a small black- 
and-white dog lay fast asleep in the shade 
of the building. When Harold opened the 
door into the station, the little dog 
awakened and hurled himself joyously 
upon my brother, trying to tell him with 
his lapping tongue and his wildly waving 
tail how very, very glad he was to see him. 

When my brother's truck left the station, 
needless to say, the little dog rode with it, 
his feet braced upon the narrow width of 
the running board, his head lifted high, 
his dark eyes shining. We accepted him 
into our home, in the same manner in 
which he accepted us, quite as if he had 
never belonged anywhere else. Tippy—for 
that was the name we gave him—earned 
every bit of care we gave him. 

It was hot and dry all that summer 
Tippy stayed with us. Often the tempera- 
ture stood at 117°. The little creek that 
flowed through our valley shrank from day 

day until a few muddy, foul-smelling 
@::: holes were all that was left. 

And yet, in spite of the weather that 
year, we managed to raise a beautiful gar- 
den. Water from a deep well at the edge of 
the yard was pumped onto the garden, and 
there never was a prettier crop of vege- 
tables than ours that year. How green, how 
beautiful, our garden looked in the midst 
of all that sun-parched countryside! 


Every day herds of cattle that pastured on 
the withered grass covering the hills above 
our valley wound their way down dusty 
trails to drink from the shrunken pools 
and to rest in the shade of the wilted 
locust trees in the valley. 

Small wonder that those cattle, lying in 
the powdery dust under the wilted locusts, 
eyed our garden longingly. The fact that 
we had as yet been unable to put a fence 
around the garden made the temptation 
“i greater than those poor animals could 

ear. 

Keeping the cattle out of our garden 
was a job at which Tippy fairly outdid 
himself. Hither and thither, back and forth 
across the garden, leaping across the rows, 
attacking an oncomer here, then another 
there, seeming sometimes to be in differ- 
ent places at the same time, was that small 
black-and-white guardian angel, our Tippy, 
keeping the way into our garden. 

Since all of us except Mother worked 
away from home most of the summer, this 
impossible task would have fallen upon 
her if Tippy had not willingly taken it 
upon himself. 

Every time we feasted on corn, tomatoes, 
melons, and all the other good-tasting 
things from that garden, we sang anew the 
praises of our wonderful watchdog. 





Read About 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
Next Week! 





When fall arrived, and Father at last 
had enough money to fence in the garden, 
Tippy grew restless. Sometimes now he 
rode about in the truck with my brother, 
sitting up beside him in the cab. And 
finally one day he left us. 

Tippy stopped at the service station 
with my brother that day, the very same 
station at which he had alighted several 
months before. While the dog and my 
brother were there, a truck with two men 
in the cab pulled up before the pump. 
This time my brother looked sadly on as a 
scene in which he had once had a far 
happier part was repeated. Tippy shame- 
lessly welcomed these two strangers. 

A few minutes later the strange truck 

To page 22 
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V—Our Lord's Great Prophecy 


(November 3) 


Memory Verse: “So likewise ye, when ye shall 
see all these things, know that it is near, even 
at the doors” (Matthew 24:33). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the memory verse, studying its meaning. 
Go over it three times. Review it every day dur- 
ing the week. 

Read the lesson story from the Bible: Mat- 
thew 24:1-3, 29, 37-39, 42-44. 


SUNDAY 


The Disciples Ask When 


Open your Bible to Matthew 23. 

Do you remember the words of Jesus as He 
stood on the Mount of Olives one day, looking 
down at the lovely city and the glistening marble 
Temple that was the pride and wonder of the 
Jewish nation? He said, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” (verse 37). 

After this He made a prophecy about Jeru- 
salem that filled the priests and rulers with fear. 
Read this prophecy in verse 38. 

Something about these words filled the dis- 
ciples with fear. And they were anxious for Jesus 
to tell them what they meant. “As they passed 
with Him out of the temple, they called His at- 
tention to its strength and beauty. The stones of 
the temple were of the purest marble, of perfect 
whiteness, and some of them of almost fabulous 
size. A portion of the wall had withstood the siege 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s army. In its perfect masonry 
it appeared like one solid stone dug entire from 
the quarry. How those mighty walls could be 
overthrown the disciples could not comprehend.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 627. 

While the disciples were looking at the beauty 
and greatness of the Temple, Jesus further 
shocked them by saying, “There shall not be left 
here one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down” (Matt. 24:2). These words were 
spoken in the hearing of a large numbér of peo- 
ple, but a little later, when Jesus was alone, 
Peter, John, James, and Andrew came to Him 
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and said, “Tell us, when shall these things be? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world?” Before He gave them 
the signs by which they could tell when these 
things would come to pass, Jesus warned them 
that there would be false teachers, and people 
who would deceive many into thinking they were 
Christ come again to the earth. 

For extra reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 627, 
pars. 2, 3. 

THINK of God’s goodness in giving us signs 
whereby we may know Christ is soon to come. 

Pray that we may not be deceived by false 
teachers. 


MONDAY 


Signs in the Heavens 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 

After warning the disciples about false christs, 
Jesus answered their question by telling them 
the signs by which they would know that the 
time for Jerusalem’s destruction was near, and at 
the same time He told them of the signs of the 
nearness of the end of the world. Jesus mingled 
the signs of the two great events. The signs 
that were seen before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem are also being seen today. 

Jesus told of wars and rumors of wars, of false 
teachers, of persecution for Christ’s followers, 
and even told them when they must leave Jeru- 
salem to save their lives. Then He told them to 
pray that they would not have to make their 
flight on the Sabbath day nor in the winter. If 
only the Jews had obeyed His instruction, how 
much suffering they would have been spared! 

Then Jesus told of the signs of the greatest 


disciples a group of signs that have only onc 
occurred. Thus these signs fix the time by whicl 
we may know His coming is not far off. 

Read verse 29 and find what these signs were. 

The “tribulation” refers to the dark ages in 
the history of the church, when the Bible was 
kept from the people and all who tried to live 
by its teachings were persecuted. This time, 
called “those days,’’ ended according to another 
prophecy in a.p. 1798. The last martyr was put 
to death about a.p. 1750. Very soon after the trib- 
ulation of those days, the signs in the heavens 
appeared. On the nineteenth of May, 1780, a 


event—His own coming in glory. He gave “® 
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mysterious darkness covered large areas of North 
America—so dark that even though it was the 
middle of the morning, the cattle went back to 
the barns and the chickens to their roosts. The 
following night was so dark that no one could 
even see his hand stretched out in front of him. 

On the night of November 13, 1833, people 
were astounded to see a wonderful display of 
countless stars falling from the heavens. Astron- 
omers and scientists had no explaination to offer. 
But those who loved and studied their Bibles 
saw in these happenings God’s signs in the 
heavens to show that His coming was near, and 
they were glad. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
632, pars. 1-3. 

THINK about when God placed the stars in the 
heavens at creation and declared that they were 
for “signs.” When did this come true? 

Pray that Jesus may soon come and that you 
may be ready for Him. 


TUESDAY 


Signs in the Way People Act 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 

None of us lived in the days when the sun 
was darkened and the stars fell, but we can look 
about us and see signs in many other events. 


Jesus said that just before the end of the world 
men would act very wickedly. In fact only once 
before in history have men been so wicked. Find 
when this time was in verses 37-39. 

Because of this wickedness, Jesus said that 
men’s hearts would fail them “for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth” (Luke 21:26). 

For extra reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 633, 
pars. 1, 2; p. 635, par. 3. 

THINK of the many wicked deeds being com- 
mitted each day by Satan’s victims, and think by 
contrast of the deeds of those who have given 
their hearts to Jesus. Name some of these signs 
that you have seen. 

Pray that Jesus will keep you as His child, 
working against the evil of this day. 


WEDNESDAY 


Signs We See in What Is Being Taught Today 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 

If you live in a large city, you can probably 
name dozens of groups of people who gather for 
study and worship of one kind or another. There 
is great confusion in the things that are being 
taught today. Some teach part of the truths of 
the Bible and some almost entirely ignore what 
the Bible teaches. There are many false teachers 
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There are so many signs pointing ‘to Jesus’ coming that we can be certain He will be here soon. 
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in the world today. Sometimes Satan uses these 
false teachers, or prophets, to do wonderful 
things, and people are deceived by them. 

Jesus said, “There shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall shew great signs 
and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, 
they shall deceive the very elect” (verse 24). 

This false teaching is one more sign that Jesus 
will soon come for all to see. There is still an- 
other sign in what is being taught in the world 
today. Find this sign in verse 14. 

Right this minute there are probably Advent- 
ist missionaries in planes, boats, trains, cars, or 
on foot, going on their way to every corner of the 
earth to preach the gospel. Their lights will shine 
in churches and halls, in homes and hospitals, in 
clinics and classrooms, in gospel tents and wel- 
fare centers. The gospel is rapidly going to every 
nation in the world. Countries like Tibet and 
Afghanistan, which for centuries would not allow 
a Christian missionary to enter, are opening their 
doors to the gospel. As we see this happening 
we know that still another sign is being shown 
that Jesus will soon be here. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
628, par. 1; p. 631, par. 1. 

TuiInK of the thousands of missionaries in all 
parts of the world, carrying the news of the 
gospel. Can you name some of them? 

Pray for their work, and that you may be 
enlisted in this great army for Christ. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus Tells Us to Watch and Pray 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 

Driving along a highway, or riding in a train, 
we can tell, if we are alert, when we are coming 
to a big city. We notice that there is more traffic. 
We see advertisements for service and gas sta- 
tions, for hotels, motels, and restaurants in the 
city. These are signs that we are near the city. 
We expect soon to arrive within the city limits. 
In verse 33 find what Jesus says we must expect 
when we see all the signs He spoke of coming 
to pass. 

After giving all these signs in answer to the 
disciples’ question, read what solemn words Jesus 
spoke in verse 42. Just as when you are about 
to arrive at your destination you get ready—see 
that your luggage is in order, your possessions 
tidied up, your hair and clothes straightened— 
so when we see in the world the signs that show 
we are near the end of the world and the coming 
of Jesus, we must see that we are ready—that 
our sins are put away, that the assignments 
Jesus has set for us in this life are completed. 
We must not be taken by surprise. Jesus said 
that if we are not watchful, we shall be taken by 
surprise at His coming, just as a family asleep in 
a house is taken by surprise when a thief breaks 
in. 

For further reading: Read the parable Jesus 
told to show us how watchful we must be, in 
Matthew 25:1-13. 

THINK how easy it is to be busy on every other 
thing than getting ready for Jesus. 

Pray that you may not be taken unawares 
when He comes. 





FRIDAY 


Check Your Knowledge of the Lesson 

1. What prophecies did Jesus make about the 
pote "y Jerusalem and the Temple? (Matt. 23:38; 

2. With what question did the disciples come 
to Jesus? (Matt. 24:3.) 

3. Of what did Jesus warn the disciples before 
He gave them the signs of His coming and of the 
destruction of Jerusalem? (Matt. 24:4, 5.) 

4. What three signs were set in the heavens to 
show the nearness of Christ’s second coming? 
(Matt. 24:29.) 

5. To what time did Jesus liken the days before 
His coming? (Matt. 24:37-39.) 

6. How do many feel as they see the increas- 
ing wickedness in the world? (Luke 21:26.) 

7. Who did Jesus say would arise to deceive 
people in the last days? (Matt. 24:24.) 

8. What other teaching will spread all over 
the world before the Second Advent? (Matt. 24: 
14.) 

9. Of what can we be sure when we see these 
signs being fulfilled? (Matt. 24:33.) 

10. What must we do? (Matt. 24:42.) 

Are you sure you know the memory verse? 





Tippy, the Tramp Dog 
From page 19 


left the station. Tippy ran frantically after 
it, jumped onto the running board, and 
with only one backward glance—in which 
my brother always said there was a trace of 
sadness—Tippy rode out of our lives as he 
had come, with his head lifted high. My 
brother watched him go, and felt, some- 
how, that he should make no move to stop 
him or call him back. 

I should like to believe that Tippy 
traveled through all his life like that, stop- 
ping off for a time where his help was 
needed most, then traveling on to help 
someone else. I should not mind if my 
life were like that, too, so when I am gone 
people might say, “She never forgot to 
stop long enough to help someone that 
needed it with a kind word, a thank-you, 
a smile, or a simple task done with love for 
others in her heart.” Should you? 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
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“Look up, and lift up your heads; 
for your redemption draweth nigh.” 


Luke 21:28 


A TIMELY INVESTMENT FOR YOUTH 


1. The YOUTH’S INSTRUCTOR is the 
one youth’s paper prepared especially to 
help answer spiritual, scriptural, and 
social questions . 

. Each issue is packed from cover to cover 
with helpful articles, essays, and stories of 
vital importance . 

. Its writers are youth leaders, teachers, 
ministers, doctors, missionaries, and young 
people... 

4. The youth Sabbath school lessons appear 
each week. 

Stories, sermons, youth activities, nature lore, 

quizzes, lessons, and news. Yes, a good invest- 

ment for the youth in the church and for 
those you would like to win to the church. 


THE YOUTH’S INSTRUCTOR 
One Year... $5.25 Two Years .. . Only $9.50 


Here’s MY Subscription to the YOUTH’S IN- 
STRUCTOR 


(C1 One year, 
$5.25 


Address C) Tee vee, 
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And also a GIFT Subscription .. . 
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FAMOUS STATESMEN -4 





BORN INA LOG CABIN: - KEPT 
ACOUNTRY STORE: :- FLOATED 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI ON Ar 
FLAT BOAT: «-STUDIED LAW 
IN HIS SPARE TIME - >» BECAME 
FAMOUS AS A TRIAL LAW YER>:- 
LOVED AWN RUTLEDGE, MouRN- 
ED HER PASSING: * AND TRAVELLED 
OVER THE COUNTRY- SIDE, DE— 
BATING THE SLAVERY QUES- 
TION WITH HIS POLITICAL 
OPPONENT- STEPHEA) DOUGLAS: 





¢ a 


INCOLN — WHO was = MASTER POLI- 


TICIAN: -- WHO BECAME PRESI- 
DENT: --FREED THE SLAVES: -- 
MADE THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS: 
**LEO THE NATION THROUGH 
AGREAT CiVILWAR AND PRE- 
SEQVED THE UNION!. . AND 
INHIS MOMENT OF VICTORY 
DIED AT THE HANDS OF A- 
CRAZED ASSASSIN: -» A HOMELY 
BACKWO0DS MAW WHO WILL FoR- 
EVER BE REVERED AS ONT OF THE 
GRANDEST MEN OF ALL TIME! -- 








BORN 1309 NEAR HODGDENVILLE, LA RUE COUNTY, KENTUCKY—DIED 1865 IN WASHING- 


TON, D. C. 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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